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This is the first issue of Mother Barth, what we hope 
will eve:.tualliy be a magazine including not only 
libertarian 'news and views', but articles of general 
interest on widely differing subjects, cartoons and 
poetry. 


cally the aim of this issue is to interest pecple 
in the idea of this sort of magazine and to gather together 
a group of comrades, each bniod Ee take a share in i 
writing and printing it, in any capacity they can, and 
wita ideas cn what the Gitizete aims of the paper should 
be. We apologise for what may seer a lacz of orisinal 
® material; cur @xcuse is the general lack of stide::t 
participation in anything but academic work after the 
beginning of the sumxer term, and the fact that this 


~ 
issue has been edi tec anc. printed virtually singlehanded, 
Je hope that the next issue (in 2 to 3 weeks) will contain 
articies. from anarchists all over the country, as well 
as plenty of contributions frou peovie in te university 
and college - and tore illustrations with luck. 
fi you are interested in-helping. in any way with Mother 
arth please con&&ct Marion McCartney c/o Libertarian 
~oCcialist Society pigecn hole or at 21d Fearson ‘Ave, 
Alternatively you can coxe and See us at the Libertarian 
Sookstall which we wiil be running every week in the 
Union. 
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THAT I'D LIKE 


"One had to cram all this stuff into one's mind, 
whether one liked it or mot. This coercion had such a 
deterring effect that after I had passed the final exam- 
ination I found the consideration of any scientific 
probiems distasteful to me for an entire year.... it is 
in fact nothing short of a miracle that the mecern 


» 
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methods of instruction have not yet entirely strangled : 
the holy curicsity of inquiry; for tais delicate littie 

plant, aside from stimulation, stands mainly in needa of 

freedom; without this it goes to wrack and ruin without E 
fail. It is a very grave nistake. to think that. the 
enjoyazent of seeing and searching can be promotec by 
means of ccercion and a sense of duty. To the contrary; 
I believe that it would be possible to rob even a health 
y beast of its voraciousness, if it were possible, with 
the aid of a whip, to force the beast to devour contin- 
uocusly, even when net naunsry -= especially if the food 
handed out under such coercion, were tobe selected 


accordingly." pen, ates at 
es ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Once a studext has registered for a degree course he 
submits, for the most part, tc studying what other 
people see fit for him to study. And in case the student 
should attempt to assert his autonony by straying away 
from the curricuium, and concentrating exclusively upon 
aspects of the curriculu- that interest him, the 
authorities have powerful sanctions with which to bring 
him to heel. Examinations covering the whele course 
ensure that the student keeps to the letter of the 
curriculum. And essays- time-consuning and difficult 
because they are forced upon the student, rather than 
arising from his personal choice and enthusiasme occupy 
most of his time. In fact a lot of time is wasted, spent 
in apathetic dejection, trying to avoid doing what one 
is compeiled to do. Whatever spare time the student may 
possess is soure and overcloudec by the thought of all 
his acadesic obligations. The student has dust about 
enough time to appreciateg what he would like to study, 
but he has the frustration of herdly ever being able to 
pursue these matters to their legical conclusion due to 
lack of free tice. If a student is requires t- stucy z 
four, and perhaps even more, brażches of hżs course 
simultanecusly, this sees to delimit the attention he 
he can give to any one of these branches. The result is 
superficiality. Superficiality is not necessarily to be 
condemned, provided that one's approach has been freely 
chosen. The complaint that I have against the notion of 
an enforced curriculun and degree course is that one has 
to read superficially willy-nilly. Not only is the 
appreach superficial but the content is pre-ordained anc 
selected by someone other tan oneseif. Admittedly there 
is a certain amount of choice of topics after the first 
and second year, but the choice is relatively limited, 
and the the content of one's chosen topics is decided, 
to a large extent by the person who gives the lectures 

séts the essays and exa.s. This mean that the student 
is largely denied tne excitement of personal discovery 
which is so essential to any real learning ard enthusiasm 

It seems that under the present system of schocls and 
Higher Education, noboay is going tc do any real learning 
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until they become free people-- free to study what they like, when 
they like and how they like, with nobody breathing down their neck 
hounding them with absurd essays and exams, It is significant that 
there are so many people willing to testify that they only began 
to do any serious work after they left the institution. No doubt 
people doing research at University would attest that they have 
greatly benefitted from no longer having the thought of exams 
hanging over their heads and no longer having to do essays enfoced 
by other people. Once liberated from a “predetermined, pinched, 
examination—harried course of instruction" the individual is free 
to go at his own pace, set his own standards, and achieve his own 
goals. This will not lead to a slack time, quite the reverse, self- 
imposed standards are notoriously high and yet they are much 
easier to fulfil because one has the consolation of being a free 
man, with no-one to denigrate you if you fall short (except your- 
self). Freedom is such an essential ingredient for hunan beings 
that. without it they can never fulfil their best potential, they 
become distraught, neurotic, apathetic,and, just like the lion 
pacing up and down in his cage, they are lesser pecple. 

One educaticnalist who has correctly diagnosed the need for 
freedom and acted accordingly is A S Neill. He realises that play 
is an essential ingredient for a child, and that the child should 
be free to play as much as he wants. When asked whether he believed 
in homework, he replied "I don't even believe in school lessons un 
less they are voluntarily chosen. The homework habit is dis- 
graceful. Chiidren loathe homework, and that is enough to con- 
demn it." Considering the similarity between University and 
most schools= once one has decided to attend University one is 
forced to do essays, exams, attend lectures, tutoriais, and 
study a predetermined course just like at most schools- it is 
surprising, perhaps, that no-one has applied the insight of A S 
Neill to Universities, 

Of course the University is a more flexible institution than 
most schools, and aliows the student a certain amount of freedom, 
Nevertheless it is central to my argument, and no-one can gainsay 
that the University is basically a coercive institution. Let us 
imagine that an enlightened body of people set up a University 
along the lines of A S Neill's 'Summerhill't. The studentwould be 
informed, on first arriving, that there are no degrees or formal 
qualifications to be obtained. This would cut cut the large 
number of people who ehter University merely tc obtain a job- 
coupon andas such have no piace in any genuine establishment 
of learning. The student: would be toid that they are completely 
free to study whatever hey like and when they like- there 
would be no exams or essays and no regular lecture courses. The 
students would be reminded, however, that the so-called members 
of staff have various specialisations and strong points , and 
will be very willing tc advise and help a student in pursuing 
his researches, and wiliing to comment on any written work that 
they might do at any ti..e. Seminars might be arranged by students 
on a voluntary, ‘ad-hoc! basis,and lectures might be given from 
time to time by anyone who feilt he had something to say of espec- 
ial interest. 

How would things then develop? Some students might spend all 
their time talking to other students and members of staff (this 
seems hardly likely, alilthcugh there would be definitely more 
talking than goes on at the moment) and if this is the case, 
fair enough. There is a great deal to be gained by getting to 
know .other people and absorbing their insight and experience. It 
seems unlikely that people would wish to spend more than a year 
just talking, in whicn case they would either leave or spend 
more time studying books than they had done in the first year. 
There is no question that some very concentrated, productive. and 2 
mature studying would take place. People would feel absolutely 
free and able to do what suited the: best at any particular time. 
A lot of writing wouid be done. At the moment students probably 
do very little writing outside of the cospuisory essays ~- usually 
done grudgingly and badly. In short, therefore,a great deal of 
learning would take place; and there would be a real communication 
between student and so-called mazbers cf staff which appears to be. 


Se 


singularly lacking under the present system. 

tet us disziss at this -stagex the absurd opinion that before 
one is mature and competent encughxk to pursue one's own researches 
it is necessary tc go through the rigmarole of a 'formal' ground- 
ing such as ina first degree. This is more or less an excuse by 
authoritarians to keep st:dents in thrali and postpone the day 
when they can undertake their. own researches. The validity of this 
excuse is easily refuted. People like Colin Wilson and Arnold 
Wesker were already doing advanced studying (certainly not ina 
university) before they were eighteen. And people like Gerald - 
Bienan and Michael Holroyd, without ever attending university, 
have done academic work of the highest quality. As A S Neill says, 
"Ali that any child needs is the three R's; the rest shouid be 
tools and clay and sports and paint and Freedom" 

It might be argued that an A 5 Neill smxz approach applied to 
university education would suit the liberal arts; but would it 
be suitable for learning science? The main point to remember is 
that science is, for the most part, a practical discipline and,. 
therefore is best learned at the places in which it is being 
practically applied. this mecicine would be learned in a hespital 
and architecture and engineering would be learned on a building 
site and railways end in factories. Underxk the present system a yi 
lot of the science taught at first degree levei is somewhat useles 
Thus "the technology or science graduate enters industry only to 
discover that everything he has been taught is years out of date" 
and he has to be retrained all over again. When it comes to the 
field af pure scientific research cone in laboratories,miles 
away from anywhere, scientists know as well as everybody ought 
to know, that complete freedom and autonomy are essential. Can you 
imagine an Einstein or a Rutherford being told what to do? 

Once we have realised that schools and universities hinder the 
process of real learning, and tyrranise tne student, we also 
realise that at the present moment learning is by no means their 
sole raison d'etre. One becomes aware of the insidious objectives 
of conditioning students to be servile and to provide the man- 
power necessary to perpetuate a society run on the basis of tyranny 
and exploitation, It is, for the most part, these functions that 
have prompted the recent stvdent unrest throughout Europe and 
America. So far, our attention at Huil has been focussed mainly 
upon examinations and the scheme of democratic decision making. 

It is time that we expanded our critique to inciude criticisms 

of the whole concept of degrees, precrdained courses, curricula 
and the idea that a university is somewhere special and sacrosanct. 
Surely any place of learning has a complete right to style itself 
a university? 
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Bulletin of LEEDS Information Point, anything tackled, info onz 
what's on-clubs-communes-flats-jobs-mags, crash pads etc= LIP nas 
grown out of >IT London and has. merged with 'Alices Restaurant! an 
information sheet already in existence in Leeds. LIP is. federated 
tc other information services in Britain and relies on information 
from you to exist. 

LIP temporarily resides it the Bookshop, University annexe, £53 
Woodhouse wane, heeds2 Yorks from 11.00am to 6.00pm, Monday to 
Friday, Saturday. 


Progress to Date f i 
After i 
After three months of exist nee with very little income to cover 
initial expences and limited by the lack of publicity we have 
accumulated a sizablé‘file of contacts both inLeeds and elsewhere 
We have benefit concerts lined up, a barister for. free legal advis 
who we will contact ‘for you, a working relationship with Leeds 
claimint's union, the Concil of Community Relations with oppertuni 
«ties for translation and interpreters into immigrant languages. 
We must emphasis the WE as there is no formal leadership or 
bureaucracy.we aint managers and morkers, ‘cos weare both at once 
hence neither. WE DEPEND ON YOUR FEEDBACK! 
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We are active int theAnarchist Federation of Britain but we 
recognise the. libertarian nature and/or possibilities of groups 
such ‘as Solidarity, Socialist Current, sections of International 
socialism, the IL’, and various other groups. 

We believe that a Libertarian Federation containing ail these, 
acting and interacting together, could be very fruitful. This is 
our longterm aim, 

Our immediate task is to establish the means of joint discussio 
and work. We are producing an agitational paper under the. control 
of its producers, writers and sellers. At present it is brought 
out monthly. 

“ We. ask people who agree with cur cutline to contact us and 
help -to werz for a founding confere:ce.: The creanisational ideas we 
“proposed in Peg ilo 1. Towards a Histcry and Critique cf the 
\narchist Move ent’ in Recent Ties are the starting point for 
discussicn on Fae natures of the organisation. 


We also ask these interested in the paper as suggested to send 
us articles anc he.p with its launching whether they agree with 
our other proposals or not. 


AVAEUGOLE PAU LS. S. BCOXSTA_L: 

oe EF g No. 1 5p 
CARTON- 23 -Theory and Praxis. in Anarchist Crganisation 3p 
O.R.A. No. 3: The Bombthrowers - 4 Study of Terrorism 10p 


G.R.A. No > b: Neither Washington nor sianol but Libertarian Socialis 
2p 
O.R.A. No. 5: introduction to Revoiutionary Anarcnis™ 10p 
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The purpose of this arvicle is net. t2 6+ve an exhaustive acco 


either of the nature of she retati nsh -P petween universitýes 

general and society, nor can it iniicaie anything but the breac 
outiines of tc nature of Hull Uni ‘ersi Ve However, the authors 
hope that enough will be said and , ivern og evidence to reveal 

about British universities. Moreover, We hope that this wiil st 
ulate more researcn by others into the verious aspects that we 
mention and others which we have no. ` mentioned in relation bot 


to the situation here at Huil and at other universities. 


Perhaps it will be as well to state: some of our assumptions e 
We believe that they can be generalised as follows; the 'funct 
of universities {and ail institutions of education) is to prov 
a particuiar preduct for a particular narket s» We (the studert 
are the commodity which is being processed and packaged to mee 
quite explicit needs of industrial capitalism. From the Univer 
we shall be pushed out into the market 3:0 sell our labour powe 
in the middle and upper levels of indust ry.» - 


The University, for the vast majority qt its members, nas na 
other role. At the national level the Unis ‘ersity system as a 

whole fits neatly into the slot ascribed k3 it’ by society. At 
jocal level this university has quite close end firm links wit 
B®. Yorkshire-based industry. Internally; it resembles a factor 
The point is that it is you and I who are travelling down the 
assembly line. This article hopes to show sox e of these facts 
more detail below. Bnough. The reader must drw his own concl 


THE UNIVE tit 

Deforo we begin this section, We should again evuphasise the 
limited nature of our vnowLedge which has resulted from lack 
time and also poor facilities. However after „ony limited re 
it has beco.e clear that a nuuber of ceonpanies ar 2 closely ti 
to the university; Reckitts and Colman oldings) Ltd. being 
the principal culprit here. 


WASITY'S TISS WiTHH INDUSTRY 
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Perhaps the most powerful institution of Huil University is 
council. Council, according to the Charter of incor} oration 
tthe governing body ane the executive of the Ur.iversity and s 
have the custody..i. management and adninistrat..cn 4." the who 
revenue and property of the University and the s:ondist of al 
affairs of the University. ' 


of the mexbers of council a numerically strong g'oup is made 
of owners of large arounts of property -~ mainly q-adustrialist 
put also descendants of the aristocracy. The comp sition of 
Council in terms of the interests of its members var be categ 
as foliows: 

6 academics 

pe representatives of local councils 

z administrators 

a number of others 

9 industrialists 
This is not a comprehensive preaxdown, we are unable to asce 
the reasons why soe members of councii save been chosen as 
Also; there is some overlapping i.e. some of the local autho 
members are aiso business:.eNn. 


Merely the numerical strengtn of tne industriais, while stri 
in its large size; does not fully indicate treir probable i 
a number of other factors shuuld be considered. The industri 
are fairly active and are found cn many of tne sub-committee 
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Council. Thus, for exaupie, WeB. Hall (director of three companies 
including Priestman Broters who own seven subsidiary companies 

is to be fuond on the Finance, Wages and salaries, maintenance, 
and building cozsmittees of Council (coincidenally, theseare the 
committees most concerned with financial matters) Similarly with 

B. Ne Reckitt and Colonel J. 5. Upton (bethpast chairmen and 
directors of Reckitt and Colman (Holdings) Ltd. - about which 
we shall have more to say later) these two are both on the 
finance, and Building sub-committees. 


But not only are the industrialistss active men, they are aiso 

to be found in some of the most important and influential offices 
of the council; of the three officers of council - Chairman, 

Treasurer and Secretary - two are occupied by the industrialists. 

=. I. Loten is chairman and L. H. Downs is Treasurer (concerned 

with accounting for the £15 million shown on the University's 

1969-70 balance sheet ). Both Downs and Loten are past Presidents 
of the Hull Chamber of Commerce and Shipping ~ the institution 

t which represent the interests of local empioyers. 


The nature cf the role of Reckitts and Colmans (Holdings) Ltd. is 
one which requires special analysis. Here are some facts: 

a) Three members of the single most important institution of 
the university - Council are all past chairmen or directors of 
that company: B. N. Reckitt, Colonel J. 3. Upton, and Colonel 
Re Y., Le Jackeon, 

b) Reckitt and Colman (Holdings) Ltd. owns 140 subsidiary 
companies (give or take one or two ), It had a turnover of 
£156,800,000 in 1970-71, and profits of neariy £18 million. 
Included in this empire are cozpanies in 38 different ccuntries. 
Perhaps not surprisingly, this includes xx km companies in 5. Africa 
Rhodesia and Greece, for in suck countries there is a subdued labour 
force thus permitting cheap costs and therefore high profits per Xx 
worker which amounted, for the whole complex, to over £680 per 
worker in the year 1970-71. 

c) The chairmen and directors of Reckitt and Colman are clearly 
powerful and influential (immoral}) men both in the outside world 
and within this ixstituion. Since we have ne inside knowledge 
of the workings of Council we do not imow precisely now powerful 
they are, but perhaps the following may give some indication: 

1) the University has, we have very good reason to believe, a 

sum of money not unadjacent to £1,700,000 invested in Reckitts 

and Coiman. 

2) In the recent S. E. Asian studies sit-in it was noticed that 
Reckitts and Colman had taken considerable interest in the 
department - it had distributed prizes to students, and it was 
also claimed that the company was offering scholarships and jobs 
to students. When the students requested that the prizes be discon- 
tinued on the grounds that they did not want money which had been 
obtained from a company with investments tmx in S. Africa, they in 
formed the Head of Department, the Dean of the faculty and the 
Vice-Chancellor. All three appeared to be very reticent on the 
matter with the result that the issue was never really dicussed 

at all. The silence by the staff pugzlec the stude-.ts. at the time 
Perhaps it is clearer in the light of the above facts. 


We live in a world where the ownership of large acnounts of property 
is the key determinant of social and economic power. The share- 
solders and landlords have great influence over the lives of the 
property-less ~ they buy and sell our labour as they wish, they 
determine prices, and regulate our living conditions. Universities 
are not islands of independence in this situation but are subject 
to similar pressures as the rest. Perhaps it is not surprising 

that the ‘lords of labour' should wish to oversee the workings 

of the universities. 


What is more surprisi.g is that academics are prepared to accept 
th:6 situation without a murmur. If the claims of integrity and the 
t pursuit of the truth! are not hoilow then surely such elements 


packaging us for the zarket. It is striking, incidentally, that 
the system cf confinuous assessment, frequently seen by many 
students as progressive, is serely an alternative method of 
categorising and défising us. In fact in many ways continual 
assessment ensures that stucexnts are subjected more closely than 
ever to tee university's influence. Students who have 2i1 their 
exams in the third year are abie tc minimise the time they spend 
on their courses at léast in the first two years. In contrast, 
continuous assessment ensures that students are subject to the 
university's intellectual discipline from their first essay - 
often in the second term of the first year. 

How far the. analogy of the university as a factory can be taken is 
a questicn open to great debate. Students are largely free to 
organise their time as they feel necessary, and therte is general 
freedom in many areas of academic life. But this indepencerice 
exists to a lesser degree than is often claimed. This fact can be 
demonstrated by the fcilowing set of statistics taken from a report 
on the Hull University Health Centre for 1970:- 


ÉÉ j 
No. taking finals % of finalists who > 
experienced ‘stress' 
Men 635 10.5% 
Women 342 20.2% 


‘Stress! is a generic term used by the Health Centre to describe a 
variety of ailments = boils, tonsilitis, etc - which are mpre or t 
less directly attributable to nervous tension induced by the 
impending examinations. A nuxber of other interesting facts come 

to light in this report; in all but three cases those who were 
suffering stress were required to take their exams despite their 
illness, moreover, 73 students whose was considered sufficiently 
severe tc be given a bed in the Health Centre were required to take 
their exams and some even had to take their exam standing because 
their aiiment prevented them from sitting! Not surprisingly, the 
report siotes that "A large proportion of those we have treated 

have attained poor degree results." It need hardly be noted that 
these statistics tend {as do most statistics) to conceal the 
meaning which they ouzht to convey because they negate individuality 
i.e. figures cannot convey the anguish, sleepless nights, neuroses 
etc experienced by most students - whose future rests on a three 
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hour section of their life, 


A very good argument can be made cut to show that the university 
is, in many ways, a dehumanised institution. It is certainly not an 
intellectual ‘community' - a large number of staff regard lecturing 
as their secondary role - the first being research and publication 
on which their status and therefore advancement depends. Thus the 
lecture theatre is frequently the only point of contact between sk 
staff and students. Typical of the staff-student dichotony is the 
fact that the two groups have separate social and dining facilities 
also the fact that students have n: power in decision-making while 
the staff committee is a very influential unit at the departmental 
level. 


Students are, in fact, led to believe that they do have some power 

in the running of and the decisions of their departments; through 

tne staff-student committees. However, experience has shown that the 
achievments of these bodies is negligible. This is partly because 
those students who participate in no way represent the others in 
their department, they solely represent themselves. But tne principal 
cause of failure is the fact that the staff and especially the 
professor makes the final decisions, and cbviousliy he is not going 

to agree to hange suggested by students that in some way challenges 
his authority, that is, his position in the hierarchy. 
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as the industrialists can only function to pervert such aims, 

If this is accepted then in the first place we must demand that 

the intrests of University councillors be clearly stated,and that 
Councillors be clearly subjected to the University's intrests as 
seen by the whole academic community ; and secondly ,we must demanD 
that the workings of the upper echelons be made as public as. 
possible so that it is clear how they operate and where the power 
lies. But these can only be solved by a free UNiversity run by and 
for its members, in a free society. 

THE UlIVEASITY IN SOCIETY. 


In a society where individuals are motivated, in the main, by 
an acquisitive impulse, effeciency, profitability and utility 
usually form the bases on which our judgements of gooda and bad ar 
centred. In allocating funds to any social institution, society 

can almost be seed calculating the profits and losses resulting 
from the existdiice of that institution, and pressures are contin 
-ually brought to bear requiring increased profitability. Thus it 
is with universities, which are continually subjected to pressures. 
and encroachments resulting in the increasingly clear definition 
of their role within the stécio-economic system. There can be no 
doubt that the principal aim of the university is to produce a spe 
-cific commodity to meet the demands of the market place ieGe a 
class whose labour is mainly of an intellectual*nature and which 
fits into the middle and upper managerial positions in society. 
The universities may be seen as factories processing, grading 
and packaging their human products, 


Many instances of these processes can be found, In the 
way, for example, that not only the university's but the whole 
educational system categorises individuals and then isolates eacn 
category, preparing each for its different future role. Thus 
universities usually form isolated territorial and social units, 
with little interaction with other social groups. The campus at 
Hull is clearly divided off,by a line oz bushes and barbed wire frok 
the College next door. Similarly, , the College students are limited 
in the permitted use they may make of our massive library whilc 
theirs is eomparitively tiny. University social and athletic facil 
facilities which are considerable are limited for students while 
town facilities are inadequate. These examples whi `e perhaps trivi 
-=al in themselves, are part of a pattern whereby the hierachical 
divisions are first established in the education system and 
subsequently transmitted into tne wider econo..ic strata. 


Having isolated university students off, to next task is tc 
prepare then for their future role. This process is not, incident- 
ally, something which lecturers, teachers or ‘the Establishment’ 
simply sit down and decide is their tsocial function'. But,never- 
theless, because the actors arc -ot aware of the situation does 
does not prove that the situation does not exist. Co sequently 

one can say that the universities nave certain obgective functicns, 
though these functions (processing, gradin etc) do not usek the 
straightfoward methods used in, say, grading egss (to state the 
obvious). à | 


Nevertheless, one can discern various pressures waich operate in the 
direction of enforcing intellectual conforzity. The most direct 
pressure is the syste: of sonctions aad rewards functioning via 

the examinaticn and assessment system. Tne student is rewarded, by 
high grades, for work waich corresponds to the conceptual framework 
within which the lecturers work. As Tolstoy nas put it “nis talent 
for assimilating ard expressi- learly the thoughts of cthers 
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D 
had brought him to the top = at school and university where tis 
ability is highiy-prized." This stateent nay nct be universaliy 
true, but most students nave experi si such pressures ~ that 
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or evan wici the lecturer 


ideas which are xex subvers 
disagrees wit: are discoura 


Both exzms and assessment 
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Ecology is the study of living things in relation to their 
environment. All living things interact with each other and with 
the environvent. A dyna ic equili>sriun is establishea between 
different life forms, but now, tan, with his great : numbers and 
powerful techncicgy, has upset the baiance. The results could 
be catastrophic. Ecoicgy is the science which atte: pts to predict 


e 


what these results wiii be. 


Ecclogists agree that life on this pipni J now facing a 
crisis, Some of them predict tmat tse scoilutic i of the enviroment 
and the expicitation of natural rescurces, Se by over-pcculat- 
ion, will result in majcr ecocatastrovhes and possibiy in the : 
extinction of cur own species and many cthers.as well. iç is 
estinated that this will happen in ten to twenty years ti e; 
thus fulfilling the anciezt prophecies that the e: ‘ad cf the worid 
will cowe. before the end cf this century. 

The function of M.E.E.P. wili be threefoid:- 1 à a 
(1) to do research in ecology and futurelogy anc tous try. to 
predict the future course of events. 

(2) to work with ct_er conservation and ant 
and to try to persuade pe:p-e to linit tne s 
tc no more than two chiidren. | 
(3) tc learn how to survive during an ecccatastrophe and how to 
begin the new age after it. 
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'Spaceship Barth 1 a y or beyond and is 
running cut ‘f food. And yet the peop.-e eveolling First class are, 
without thinking, demclishing the ship's alres ay over-strained 
life-support systeus. The food producing echanisn is being 
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sabotaged. The devices that naintain taic 
turned off. The temperature contro 4 [@CRan 
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at rando. oe Onuciec (Day) 
have been <anufecturea avd steczp 2 in the fow. 
first class compartrents fcr pess fut 
first class passengers in their co-petitive struszes for dwind-e- 
ling resources, or perhaps even against tse cocctant but wea:cer 
messes of humanity in steerase. Sut, unaware se sere is no one 
at the controis of. their URES many passenzer ore the chaos or k 
view it with cneerfu. cptig i 
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Anyone willing tc participate im tos pryec 
was | -* ons, oe > r as | a4 J. c+ ~~ a G x iis 
further informaticn, contact wpencer vap 
University Unio dhou.se 


VID YOU FOW- WHEN SOIE NICE, OELE PAID JOBS 

IN FHE GRAWERSITE. OVER THE SUMMER WeERG SENT 

TO UNION LAST TERM. THY NEVER ACTUALLT REACHED 
THE PULLIC NOTICE BOARD IN UNION BUT WERE SNAFPED 
VP BY PROMINENT INEMNBEFS OF UNION BURECAUCRACT, 
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RA TDS OR NETIORESS? 


Atthoritarian institutions are organised as pyrazids, libertarian 
associations as setworks,. The state, the capitalist firm, the 
public corporation, the ar:y the police the church = they are 

all pyramicical hierarchies with the boss-men at the top and the 
broad base of dogsbcdies spread’ out below. Power, authority, the 
making of ecsss © ns, the status, and the hign living, the people 
who make things happen are ali at the top. The pecple that things 
happen to are at the bottom. ; 
fhe anarchist conception is entire ly ‘different. It doesn't isnan 
the changing of the labels on the layers of the cake, it doesn't 
want different people on tep, ti doesn't want tc overturn tre 
pyramid, it wants us to clatber out from underneath. It advocates 
a spread outnetwork of individuals and groups takkng their own 
decisicns, controlling their own destiny. The anarchist thecrists 
the wncle sociai organisation built upon such local groups: the 
commune, or cecuncil, as the territorial nmucieus, the syndicate, 

or worxers council as the industrinl one, feceratec together 

not like the stones cf a pyremid, where the biggest burden is 

borne by the lowest layer, but $ave the links cf a network, the 
network of autonomous groups. 

Anarchism as an individuai attitude is a philoscpnhy of person:l 
autonomy. AS a social philosophy it is a theory of social autonomy. 
In either aspect it is, as the word implies, a refutaticn af the 
principle of authority. "No masters high or low" as they used to say 
in the last century. And the network of autonomous is- not just 

a blueprint for a free society, it is something people need today 
if they are ever to seize control over their cowan lives, it is 
something the anarc.ist scvement needs today if it is ever to become 


3 
socially effective. What is the best method of i:akines enarchi ist 
propaganda? Net in t.e backrooms of the metropolis, where TPABSDOMN 
AND ANARCHY are cooked up -(thouzh the anarchist press is an essential 
raw materiai for the provagan Gist) but. Locally, on tiie ground; “on 

the spot. How exactly do people beccwe inivecte:: with new ideas? By 
contact, "y word of mouth, i example, by acticn. Poese are things 


whicn nates en locaily or nev at ali. 

individuais can shelve sist a great deal. The impotence cf the 

individual is a myth. Outstanding individuals can accon:lish 

wonders. But xost of us “are not outstanding indivicuals and are 

endowed with qmite ordinary talents and potentialities. Association 

in groups with others in any sphere cf life adds enorzousiy to the 

potentialities of the individual. A group's cutput, cr its influence 

provides an “incre ent" over and above the su: of tre capacities of 

the individuais composing it. 

There are of course, in-grcups and cut-¢roups, 

and the external network, and they each have a function in the 

life of a successful group. The external tnetwork of a ‘group is the 

personal network of sach individual member ant when a group nas 

a need which cannot be satisfied by its ow: inex:bers!' cs pacities, 

some, member has ih his own network, ome person or sore ccnmtact 

which can’ be drawr. upon to supply ‘the lac-k, the ad h 

which springs up for some ee need is usuzliy simply a 
an 


the internal network 


regrcupin= of peobie Troi existis networks with an incre ent drawn 
from people attractec by the’ particular Tu ction or the ad hoc 
grcup. This was certainly the experience ofCils Ugroups, tie 
Committee: of- 100, and -robt Grenaticaity, ££ the Spies f- r eace. 
AD GCC- CRGAM ISAT LC 


advantesce of 


"One lesson to be drawn from ‘Spies for PBacc!: is. tie 
ad hoc. crgenisatiocn, com ng: rapidiy ints. being.and if necessary 
disappearing with tne sae speed, sbut ieaving behind innuticrable 
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centres of activity, like ripples and eddies in a pond, after a stone 
has been thrown into it. 

"Traditional politics (both 'Revclutionary' and 'reforrist') are 
based on a central dynamc, with a transiniesion belt leading outwards. 
Capture of the dynamo, or its conversion to other purposes, may 
break the transiission entirely. ‘Spies for Peace' sems to nave 
operated on an entirely different basis. Messages were passed from 
mouth to mouth alons the route, documents fron hand te hand. One 
group passed a secret to a second, wnich then set about reprinting 
it. A caravan became tne scurce of a leaflet, a shopping basket 

a distributicn centre. A hundred copies cf a paxsphiet are distributed 
in the streets: some are sure to reach people whe wiil reproduce 
them. 


"Contacts are built on a face te face basis. One knows the personal 
Linitations of one's cogrades. .X is an expert at steering a 
meeting through procedural shoals, but cannot wor: a duplicator. 


Y car use a small vricting press, but is unable tc write a leaflet. 
Z can express himseif in public, but cannet sell pamphiets. idivery 
tasz.elects its own.worxers, and their is no need for an elaborate 

show of bands. See.cers of personal power and glory get -lit 

thrill fr:m.the anony:cusiy and skilfully illezal. The prospect 

of prison breeds out the leader coupiex. Every member of a group ö 
may be called upon to undertake sey tasxs. And ail-rouna talext is 
developed in all. The development of small groups for mutual aid 
could foru a basis for az effecti ve resistance movement. 
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"There are in ape ortant conclusions. Revoluticn dces not need oone 
belt organisation. it needs hundreds, thousands, and finaily nirlion 
of people xeeting in groups with inforrval contacts with each other. 
It needs <ass consciousness. If one group takes an initiative that 
is valuable, others will ta e it up. The methods must be tailored 

to the society we live in. The PIN cculd use armed warfare, for it 
had hills and thic:.ets tc retreat into. ‘fe-are baad by tie over- 
wheluing physical force cf a state better organisea ana better 

armed than at azy time in its history. We must Ppaaak accordingly.’ 
The many internai contradictions of the State ust be s:tiifully 
exploited. The Dusseldorf authorities were cought in their own 
regulation, when the disarzers refused to fasten their safety belts 
MI5 cannot. conceive of subversicn that is zot masterminded by a 
sinister Comumunist agent. It is incapable of dealing with a movement 
where no-one tees crders from anyone elise. Through action, 

eutonomy and revoluticnary initiative. wili be dev velope a still further 
To cope with our activities the apparatus of repression will become 
even more centralised and even ore bureaucratic. This will enhance 
our opportunities rather than lessen the ." 


STULL GRCUSS 

Groups spring up łxæ like spring 
sities. You have o 

seat of learning ard sore nut com 
the student anarchists do? weil, very often tiey invite a series of 
mini-big-noises frou the anarchist movement to come and taik to the 
and on suc’: cccasicns a good time is had by all. Sut is this- the 

Way such a group should conduct itseif? In the first place, why bring 
in speakers when you cught to be developing your own abilities 

in the techniques of effective speaking? You will probably find you 
can do it better yourself. In the second place, if we assume that 
universities are really cormmuiitics of scholars shouldn't we expect 


an anarchist in many a 
y s P, o P 3 - a ? 3 
vying reund. But what. do 


anarchist students to be doing the new anarchist aera: that we 
talk about but seldom get around to? Paul Goodman, in his new book 


‘Like a Conquered Prevince! remarizs: | 

" The operative idea in participatory democracy is decntralising 
in order tc multiply the nuszber who are responsible , who initiate 
and decide. Is this idea viable? 
"In principle, there are two oppo 
by dividing overcentralisedsx organ 
“that detentral organization is mo 


s £ decentralising: either 
eae cae where it can be shown 
fficient in economic, social 
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and human costs = or at least not too inefficient; or by creating 
new small enterprises to fulfil needs that big organisations 
neglect or only pretend ts fu.fil. Obviously the first of these, 
to cut the present structures down to human size,is not in the 
power of students; but it happens that it does reguire a vast amount 
of empirical research and acadexic analysis, to find if, where, 
and how it is feasible. In the current American style, there is 

no such research and analysis, and on a hundred and fifty eampuses 
I have urged students to work on such problems, in business and 
engineering, education and communications, science and municipal 
aditinistration. The students seem fascinated, but I do not know 

if they are coming across. (To say it wryly, there is an excellent 
organisation called Students for a Denocratic Society, but it is 
not enough evident that they are students for a democratic society)" 
Are there any anarchist students using the facilities offered by x 
their universities te seek anarchist's soluticns to one contempor-, 
ary problem? 

Letter tc editor: I hzve a suggestion as follows:that seminars 

be conducted by people interested and competent in social researc 
and whose orientxtion is neither Establiishu«eat nor Marxist. They 
would be by invitation...HZacni one would berin with a carefully 
prepared paper which developec a revolutionary thesis (Zz do not 
say necessarily anarchist). That the proceedings of such se inars 
should be published in pamphlet form. How say you? 

WELLVISH@R° London, N.5. 

Reply: Go ahead and do it. EC LIOR 

It is not suggested that student anarchists should do our thinking 
for us, or that trey should coufine their activity to the study 

of anarchism. They could for exazple see. some control over their 
own destiny as students.This is a struggle which has been going 

on for several years in America, and erupted,for example, in the 
sit-in at the L.5.E. "Direct acticn does work: the monolith can 

be moved" declare the authors of the pamphiet on the successfut 
struggie there, 
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Goodrian's discussion of American student actio: continues, 

"The opposite way of decentralising, by creating new enterprises, 
better suits the student zeal for direct action, and they have 
applied it with a lot of energy and some inventiveness. it has 
been called parellel development. Typically stucents have set up 

a dozen little xxx 'free universities' in cr next to esteblished 
to teach in a more perscnal way and to deal with contemporary 
subjects that are not yet standard... Some of these courses are 
taction sociclogy', like organisting labour or community develop- 
ment. Students have established a couple of neighbourhood radio 
stations, tc broadcast local news and propaganda, and to give 

poor people a chance to talk into a microphone.They have set up p 
parallel community projects to combat the welfare bureacracy and & 
channelise real needs and grievances." He mentioned that he was 
hired last year by the Associated Students of San Francisco State 
Collese who use part of their income in student dues for"untrad- 
itional purposes" including “organising a tenants! organisation 
helping delinquents in a refornatory, running a tutorial programme 
for Negro and Mexican children (with three hundred collegian 
tutors), sponsoring a weekly television programme, running an 
‘experimental ccllege' with fifty offbeat courses, and hiring 
their own professor," 

Parallel organisaticnus have cf course a much wider relevance than 
that of student life. A revolutionary workers’ council is a parallel 
orgenisaticn to management. Tt is contending for control. A shadow 
cabinet is not a parailel organisation. It siznply wants to change 
the political labeis. An anarchist parallel organisation is 
contending for control from the bottom up, it is propagating a 
different. style of s:anaging human affairs. 

Andreea Caffi sut it like tris: “As long as today's problems are sx 
stated in terms: of wass politics and 'mass organisation’, it is clear 
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that oniy States and mass partics can deal with. t.e . But i 

solutions t:at can be offered by the existinzs States and pa 
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Trod out in eormons 
munitzes. The rumble 
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Brma Goidwan was, tue. st fa cus woan. a.u.archist. of her. Gay. 
Cc- ing, fror Russia. at the age ef 17 she se: tle in America 
ist a labsur agitator, a pacifist, a ¥ 


am a practici:ig anarcn 
fexinist,a. stre etefigater for justice. Je ʻave naved this vagazine 
after the one Wich sie and slexander jerkman pub:.ished. anc 
which became a very influential fp nd equally persecuted ) finor. 
Here, in her Autobiography, she describes the na ing. 
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'.,. Everybody whe Lougec oO eseeape.rizid s<cuids, poiitzical and 
social pr Judicegpanc porty ioral dexecnds. should ha 
to be“ pubi ished without. fear cf tie censor- 
nile wi siting to ttio garc ore Sucday, sex. ard. went 
ror a Wgsy ride. -t was early i: e $ 
was perfumed by tse ba of, springs. i ija 
Drea< Iree trom, bae- -grio of winter, a 2p 3 ereen aire sady ò 
Showing ari adnciecating life ger imatinz in the woub of.. othe 


Marth. "Mother Barth," I thought;."why, that's the nea of.our 
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eppeared on the first.of iiarch 1906, in Ok Sages. fi 
Mother dart..." 


child! The ..curisher cof zan, man freed and unhindered 
access tc the fgee ortur!" The title rans in -y ears.like. €- old 
forgotten strai» The next day we returned to slew York and- 
E ezazine. it 
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